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While remaining strictly loyal to the declared principles and
purposes of the C.O.S., the Woolwich committee made innovations
in regard to method which alarmed the headquarters of the society,
and in due course this resulted in Grinling's retirement from the
secretaryship. His successor, Mr. H. V. Toynbee, was sent to
Woolwich with the mandate immediately to restore the society to
the severe social orthodoxy which then found favour. He was
exactly suited for his task, and he soon brought to an end both the
kindlier practice of the society and my own connection with it.
During the time that I worked in Woolwich my reading was
extended from purely scientific and religious subjects to economic
theory, industrial history, and other fields of thought. Mill's
Principles of Political Economy was then accepted as a standard work,
and this, together with the historical researches of Thorold Rogers,
and industrial historians such as Cunningham, occupied a great
deal of my time. I read most of the works of the classical econo-
mists from Adam Smith to Marshall, but I found the whole subject
baffling and unsatisfactory. The leading authorities among the
economic theorists appeared to be incapable of a clear-cut opinion
about even the smallest issue, and they offered little help to the
busy politician or business man, who had not the time either to
master their conflicting propositions, or to allow for the emphatic
qualifications they attached to even quite minor conclusions.
About this time I began to study with enthusiasm philosophy
and ethics, to which I was increasingly attracted. I read some
Aristotle and Plato, and also such summaries of both ancient and
modern philosophy as were then available in the English tongue.
The History of Philosophy, by George Henry Lewes, was the most
easily obtainable, and it became for a time one of my favourite
books. I began the study of ethics with Professor J. H. Muir-
head's little manual, The Elements of Ethics (1892), and followed
this with doses of Leslie Stephen, Henry Sidgwick, John Stuart
Mill (Utilitarianism)^ Hume, and T. H. Green. Professor Bernard
Bosanquet was one of the most socially reactionary-minded among
the authorities of the C.O.S. at that time, and I distrusted his
judgments on these questions too much to induce me to do more
than merely look at his philosophical writings. I tried hard to
appreciate Auguste Comte, but failed completely. My studies
at this time also included the elements of anthropology, and the
structure of primitive society, and I read the well-known works of
Sir Henry Maine (Pillage Communities and other books), L. H.